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INTRODUCTION 



The Bureau of the Census, in cooperation with tlie United States 
Forest Service, compiles and publishes statistics annually showing 
the output of sawmills by States and for the whole country. The cut 
in Maryland in 1908 was 168,534,000 feet, board measure, reported 
by 384 sawmills. This was one-half of 1 per cent of the total cut in 
the United States for that year, and was a .falling aS of more than 
21 per cent from Maryland's lumber cut for 1907. The decline was 
general throughout the country in that year, and for the United States 
was 17^ per cent The lumber output as shown in these figures does 
not include pulpwood, tanbark, tanning extracts, raross-tiee, tel^raph 
and telephone poles, or cooperage and reneer stocks. 

After lumber leaves the sawmill it serrea many useful purposes. 
Some of it passes tbrou^ no additional process of manufacture but 
goes into buildings with only the cutting and fitting which carpenters 
give it Another part is further manufactured before it is used. 
Wood-working machines of many kinds change its form, and it is cut 
and fitted by skilled labor, and the rough lumber is converted into 
finished products, such as boxes, frames, doors, sash, vehicles, boats, 
baskets, musical instruments, furniture, bnishes, toys, handles, novel- 
ties, and many more. This study has to do with that part of the lum- 
ber only which passes through further process of manufacture after 
it leaves the sawmilL 

Heretofore, lumber has not been very carefully followed after leav- 
ing die saw, to ascertain what becomes of it, what new forms are given 
it, and into what commodities it enters. It has been known in a gen- 
eral way that some of it is used in its rough form, while some passes 
through additional processes of manufacture. The present study of 
the wood-using industries of Maryland was undertaken to supply in- 
formation concerning the lumber which is not used in its rough form. 
The work has been done by the United States Forest Service in co- 
operation with the State of Maryland. Industries which manufacture 
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oonuQoditiflB partly or wholly of -wood -wer© asked to furoiah data 
along their special lines, and this report is baaed on their replies, 
supplemented by independent inveatigation in all part* of the State. 

Statistics thus collected and published are expected to be useful 
to both the growera and the manufacturers of wood. It ie shown what 
part of the total demand, and the demand for each species, is met by 
fcoreats and woodlota of the State, and what part is supplied from with- 
out The kinds of wood demanded by the various industries are shown, 
together with the quantity of each speciee used, the prices paid at the 
factories, and into what commodity each wood is manufactured. With 
this information before them, the woodlot owners who are looking to 
the future can determine what Unda of timber promise best returns, 
and diey can give preference to those kinds. Owners of timber can 
form an intelligent opinion as to where the best markets may he found 
for what they have to oSer. On the other hand, the manufacturer who 
is in the market for wooda of certain kinds vrill have the means to 
determine whether he can buy near home or whether he must look be- 
yond the State ; and a study of average prices paid by others will show 
whether or not he has been buying on an equal footing. A closer ac- 
quaintance between buyer and seller, with a better understanding of 
what one has to sell and the other wishes to buy, will be of mutual 
benefit The utilization of factory waste is an important problem, 
and it was duly considered in this study. An attempt was made also 
to ascertain and note the smallest sizes of lumber that the various in- 
dustries can profitably use. 

A history of lumber operations and markets, and of past uses of 
wood in the State was not undertaken, though it would have brought 
out many interesting facts. It was denned sufBcient if present con- 
ditions were shown, thereby making it possible to formulate an intel- 
ligent policy for future operations. 
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WOOD-MANUFACTURING IN MARYLAND 



Maryland manufacturerB converted 284,346,895 feet of rough lum- 
ber into finished products in 1909. These figures do not show t}ie 
total quantity of wood of all kinds and for all purposes used in the 
State, perhaps not half of it They deal only with diat portion of the 
cut of sawmills whi(^, after it leaves the saw, is further worked by 
machinery, or, at leaat^ by the expenditure of considerable labor upon 
it before it takes its final form. Lumber which goes into what is gen- 
erally known as rough conBtruction is not included, nor are railroad 
ties, tele^japh and telephone poles, mine props, wharf piles, fence 
posts, shingles, and clapboards. The mere cutting off or mortising 
of beams and planks to fit them in frames, trestles, and bridges, does 
not constitute sufficient manufacture to bring theon within the scope 
of this study. Many finished commodities are shipped into the State 
ready for use, and these, too, are excluded from the tables which fol- 
low, because the manufacturing was not done in Maryland. Much 
furniture and woodenware fall in this class, and many vehicles. The 
distinction between commodities manufactured in Maryland and those 
made elsewhere and shipped in to be sold, excludes la^ quantities 
of planed and mat<^ed flooring which comes from mills in the South 
and West, and much interior finish and turned work. 

The cost at the factory of the wood used by the Maryland manu- 
facturers was $6,878,631, or an average price of $20.67 per thousand 
feet board measure. The average cost of state-grown wood was $14.41 
per thousand, and of that shipped into the State from the outside, 
$22.25. The State supplied 57,530,500 feet, and the balance, or 226,- 
816,395 feet, came ^m otiier States, and to a small extent from foi^ 
eign countries — 20 per cent being state-grown — at a total cost of $830,- 
679.66, and 80 per cent from the outaide at a cost of $5,047,952. No 
attempt has been made to ascertain or estimate the value of the fin- 
ished commodities made of wood in the Stete. The market for these 
products is world-wide. In many instances a single manufacturer 
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Wood-Using Industbieb of Mabtlahd 



sliips to ever^ continent, and there are few important eommercial 
cities in the world to which articles wholly or partly of wood, and 
made in Maryland, do not go. 

. The principal primeval forests of the State were culled or cut oat 
long agt^ but new growth has bean extensive and valuable. The cut 

Table 1. — Ktnda of Wood uceif, Quantity of Each, vMh Total Ooat, and tht 
Per Cent grovm in tA« State and out. 
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of loblolly pine is larger than that of any other two apecies, and the 
greater part of the loblolly is second growth. Of the fifiy-four woods 
reported by the Maryland manufactiirera, twenty-seven were supplied 
wholly or' in part by tihe State, while the oountry at large and the 
world were drawn upon for the twenty-seven others, Nine of the woods 
reported do not grow in commercial qnantitiee in iho United States. 
They are boxwood, tulipwood, ebony, French walnut, rosewood, lig- 
nmn-vitae, teak, mahc^ny, and Circassian walnut. Of the Mary- 
land-grown pinea, the largest uae after loblolly waa acrub pine (Pinua 
virginiajia), a wood which was formerly seldom used for anything 
except fuel. The important place which it now occupies ahowa that 
efforts to utilize waste have been successful to an encouraging extent. 

In ocHupiling thia report, a painataking effort was made to keep 
species separate as far as it was practicable to do so. They were not 
grouped as " pine," " oak," " hardwoods," etc., but as whit« oak, red 
oak, live oak, longleaf pine, red gum, etc The identification and 
Hating were probably not successful in all caaes, and in other inatances, 
where uae ia confined almost exclusively to one species, though the 
genus includes others, a common term as " ash," or " hi<^ry," waa 
deemed sufficient In Table 1, which follows, all the kinds of wood 
reported are brought together. In another part of this report, be- 
ginning on page 43, all the species are listed alphabetically, and the 
various uses reported for eadi are given, 

The State produces two woods in sufBcient amounts to meet the 
requirements of its manufacturers. These are locuat and dogwood. 
They are not timber trees of first importance, yet they are of con- 
siderable value in Maryland. An exceptionally large use of locust 
was reported, the total being 936,000 feet, coating $16,200, while in 
1908 all the mills in the United States reported an aggregate cut of 
only 1,327,000 feet This should not be taken to mean, however, that 
Maryland produces and uses 70 per cent of the locust of the whole 
country. The figures are probably explained by the fact that the mills 
of the country reported only what they sawed into lumber, while the 
Maryland manufacturers included all the locust that came to them, 
only a very amall part of which had ever been in a sawmill. Locust 
generally goes to the shop or factory as logs, biUeta, or treenails, and 
for this reason the report of sawmills includes only a small part of 
die country's total output of the wood. The sawmill output of dog- 
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vood in tlie tTnited States in 1908 was 261,000 feet, and in 1909 the 
Maryland manufacturers used 16,000 feet, or 6 per cent of the re- 
ported total for tiie year before. The same explanation should per- 
haps applj to do^ood as to locust, namely, that mucli of the output 
goes to factories without passing through sawmills to be listed as 
lumber. 

IimnsTBiES. 

Maryland manufacturers put more lumber into boses and crates 
than into any other industry, and if interior finish for houses ia ex- 
cluded, the quantity required for crates and boxes exceeds the com- 
bined demand for all other industries that manufacture wood. A 
smaller amount is made into interior finish, but it is of higher grade 
than the box lumber and costs more. IRearly 48 per cent of all the 
wood is made into packing cases of various kinds, and the total cost 
exceeds $1,800,000. Interior finish takes 28 per cent, but its total 
cost exceeds $2,200,000. Box lumber is the cheapest, basket material 
next, while the most costly is for musical instruments, $50.90, while 
that required for tanks and silos is only a little less, $48.13. 

Manufactures are grouped under thirtfen headings, shown in Table 
2. These might have been subdivided, but by so doing the amount of 
wood used by each would have been reduced, and no corresponding 
advantage would have resulted. Cooperage and baskets are very 
closely related in some of their features, and in others they are far 
apart. The chief reason for making a separate division for cigar 
boxes, rather than include all under the heading of boxes and crates, 
was that cigar box making is a distinct business, certain woods are 
used almost exclusively, and those who make boxes for cigaiB seldom 
make any other kind. The average price of lumber that went into 
ordinary boxes was $13.31 per thousand, while cigar box wood costs 
more than twice as much. 

Table 2 sets forth in condensed form the comparative amount and 
value of the lumber tiiat was required by the different industries. 
The quantity used by all was 284,346,895 feet, and the average price 
was $20.67 per thousand. If these figures are borne in mind the 
table will show at a glance which industries paid more and which less 
ihan the average, and the comparative as well as the absolute quantity 
of lumber used by each one will be shown. A second part of the table 
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separates the wood for each induBtiy into that grown in the State and 
tliat broQj^t from without, and coBt ia figured on that basis. In every 
case the average cost of lumber from without was greater than that 
grown in the State, which if! no cause for surprise since frei^t is 
in all oases added to the mill prices, and the longer the haul the higher 
the freight must be. The average cost in the State was $14.44 and 
outside $22.2S. The difference in some iostancea is mudi greater 
than the difference in freight between the home and the outside bauL 
The wood for horse vehicles, for instance, costs $29.96 if grown in 
Maryland, and twice as much if brought from without The reason 
for this can not be shown in a table condensed from handreda of re- 
ports as this one is, but It is safe to conclude in all cases where the 
difference in cost is bo great, that the hig^r price was paid for a 
much higher class of wood. The difference is even greater in the 
cost of wood for cooperage, and for the same reason. Perhaps the 
difference in cost between state-grown and imported box lumber very 
nearly represents the difference in frei^t, for there was little differ- 
ence in the kinds of lumber used. It is worthy of note that three of 
the industries listed in the table reported the use of no Maryland- 
grown wood. These are tanks and siloe, cigar boxes, and store and 
office fixtures. 

Boxes aitd Cbatbb. 
Seventeen kinds of wood are used by the box makers of Maryland, 
who consume 136,000,000 feet a year or nearly 48 per cent of all 
the wood demanded by the manufacturers of the State for all purposes. 
Loblolly pine heads the list in quantity and cost, and scrub pine is 
second with 17,000,000 feet- The bulk of the cut of scrub pine in 
the State was bought by box makers, and it was their cheapest material 
The Maryland product cost $8.18 per thousand feet, and the imported 
scrub pine, which came prindpally from Virginia, averaged $13.92. 
The Maryland-grown wood of this species was the cheapest of all the 
lumber reported by the manufacturers of the State. It has been ex- 
tensively cut for fuel for many years, but its use for lumber is of a 
more recent date. The trees are usually small and knotty, and the 
logs are often sawed in wane-edge boards and go in that form to the 
box mills where they are run through edgers, and are then out to 
required lengths for boxes and crates. The homegrown loblolly costs 
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$2 a tbonsftnd more than Bcrubj but that brought from without the 
State costs nearly $1 a thousand lees, as is shown in Table 3. 

A large portion of the demand for boxes comes from the fruit and 
vegetable growers in die eastern part of the State. Another large 
dnnand comes from the wholesale merchants of Baltimore who use 
great numbers of packing cases in which to ship dry goods and other 
merchandise. The two cHaases of boxes are quite distinct. Those for 
dry goods are of better material, are better made, are generally larger, 
and cost more. A lai^ part of the pine bought outside the State by 
Maryland box makers goes into the merchandise-packing cases. It is 
more expraisiTe than the home-grown pine. 
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Many boxes are made of tupelo, and they are often preferred to pine 
for packing provisions. The wood is not liable to impart taste or 
odor to the contents of the packages, though in this respect it is not 
preferred to yellow poplar or basswood. It is probable that the tupelo 
reported by manufacturers as growing in Maryland was some other 
wood of similar appearance, as the commercial range of tupelo ex- 
tends into Maryland very little, if at all. 

White pine was once the chief box material in all regions where it 
grew. It was strong enough, was light in weight and handsome in 
appearance, and was so satisfactory that its gradually advancing cost 
was the only reason for the substitution of other woods. More than 
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4,000,000 feet a year are still used in Maryland, notwithstanding its 
hi^ price — twice that of scrub pine. It ia a favorite material for 
shoe boxes, and for packing provisions. There are woods, however, 
which are preferred to any of the pines as packing boxes for provisions 
and confectionery. Among these are yellow poplar, basswood, cotton- 
wood, and buckeye. These are light in weight and fairly li^t iu 
color, but what gives them their chief value is that they are not liable 
to impart stain or odor to articles packed in them. Practically all the 
buckeye reported was made into candy and (^ocolate boxes, and a 
considerable part of the yellow poplar went for the same purpose. 
The box makers drew largely from cypress, but they used low grades, 
as the price indicates. Its average cost was under that of pitch-pine 
box lumber grown in Maryland. It is worthy of note that pitch pine 
bou^t by box makers was one of the woods which cost less when 
brought from without the State than whea cut within. The supply 
from without came from Pennsylvania. 

Intebiob Fikibh. 
Eleven per cent of all the wood manufactured into interior finish 
grew in Maryland, and the home-grown ctoistituted 9 per c«it of the 
total value. The next largest in quantity used was loblolly pine, about 
one-fourth of which grew in Maryland. The next two woods most 
extensively used were not supplied in any part by the State, but came 
wholly from the South. They were longleaf pine and cypress. Of 
the 81,000,000 feet of lumber manufactured into interior finish in 
the State, 66,000,000 feet, or 81 per cent, were soft woods. White 
oak headed the list of hardwoods with less than S per cent of the total, 
or about 40 per cent of the total of the hardwood lumber. Its average 
cost was exceeded by seven woods on the list, as shown in Table 4, and 
one of these was white pine. The state-grown white oak cost $21 a 
thousand more than the imported. An examination of the reports of 
lie manufacturers fails to explain why this was so, on any other 
ground than that the home-grown wood was of better quality and was 
better suited to the purposes for which it was boiigbt One-fourth of 
the white oak was cut in Maryland. The output of all kinds of oak 
lumbOT in 1908 for Maryland was about 45,000,000 feet, and its 
value at the mills averaged $18.67 per thousand. The most of this 
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was white oak, but exaatlj how much of it ib not known. It is evident 
that a comparatively^ small amount of it waa made into interior finish, 
and that small amount was carefully selected. 

Kearlj one-third aa much red oak aa white oak was used, and 
strangely enough, that whidi was out in the State was very dieap, 
and that brought from without was more costly Hian the imported 
white oak, or more than three times as expensive as the red oak grown 
at home, la fact, as may be seen in Table 4, the Maryland-grown 
red oak was the cheapeet lumber bought by the makers of interior 
finish. The very low price is to some extent due to the practioe of 
some makers of finish who buy the logs and do their own sawing, 
and figure that the cost is what they pa; for logs deliv^^d at llteir 
mills. 

Twenty-liree woods are listed as material for interior finish, rang- 
ing in amount from longleaf pine down to butternut, and in price from 
Circassian walnut at $300 a thousand to loblolly pine at $14.80. 
Eleven of theee were cut in part in Maryland. 

Sugar pine holds an important place in this industry, and is ninth 
as to quantity in the list of twenty-five woods, and ninth as to value. 
It comes from California and Southern Or^on, and resembles white 
pine. It is the only far-western wood listed among the interior-finish 
materials in Maryland. The whole importetion of sugar pine into 
the State, except 50,000 feet, was used in this industry. It is made 
into blinds, doors, sash, and frames. 

A small quantity of live oak was reported from Virginia and North 
Carolina. This wood has seldom been listed for any commercial pur- 
pose other than shipbuilding, and for that reason its newly-found 
place among interioi^finish materials is important, though the amount 
used is not large. It emphaaizee a tendency to find uses for timbers 
heretofore neglected. 

All of the cucumber reported by the manufacturers in the State 
went into interior finish, and the quantity was small. The output 
of encumber in the United States in 1908 was 21,000,000 feet, and 
the chief cut was in Pennsylvania and West Virginia, States border^ 
ing on two sides of Maryland. Being in such close proximity to the 
principal sources of supply, it is remarkable that so small a quantity 
found use in Maryland. 

All the butternut reported in the State was made into interior finish, 
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and die amonnt wea very smalL This wood has never been of much 
importance for lumber, though of excellent quality, and its importance 
will probably grow lesa in the future because tiie tree is becoming more 
valuable for its nute than for its wood. 

Ninety-six per cent of all the black walnut manufactured in Mary- 
land was made into interior finish, and not a foot of that made into 
finish grew in the State. Only two of the woods used were more 
costly, and they were imported — mahogany and Ciroassian walnut. 
The quantity of Circassion walnut was comparatively large, and 99 
per cent of all that was imported was made into finish. In value it 
is seventh on the list, thon^ in quanti^ it is thirteeath. 
Table 4.— Interior FlnMh. 
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Lumber for furniture-making was third on the list in Maryland in 
quantity and coet It was 22 per cent of the amount made into in- 
terior finish, 13 per cent of tlie box lumber, and 6^ per cent of all 
the wood manufactured in the State. In value it was 29 per c»it of 
box material, 22 per cent of interior finish, and a littJe lees than 9 
per cent of aU the woods reported. The average cost per thousand was 
nearly $2 more than for inteiior-finish lumber, but was less than tiiat 
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bought for cooperage, tanks, boate, wagons, office fixtures, and musical 
instruments. Of the twenty-five woods listed, only eight were bought 
in Maryland, and not one was wholly a State product The total 
quanti^ was 17,774,675 feet, as shown in Table 5, and less than 
600,000 feet of It grew in Kaiyland. Nearly half of the whole quan- 
tity was white oa^ and it made np more than half the value. That 
which was imported into Uie State cost nearly $10 a thousand more 
than the home product, and was 98 per cent of the total. Twelve of 
the woods on the list cost more per thousand than the white oa!k, and 
twelve ooet less. Its average cost was $2.54 per thoosand more than 
the average for alL 

Furniture makers paid 81 cents per thousand more for red oak than 
for white oak, and all the red oak came from witbont^ from as far 
west as Indiana, as far south as North Carolina, but chiefly from 
PennBylvania and West Virginia. This wood was second on the list 
in quantity and value, and more than half of all of it used in the 
State was made into furniture. Some of the fomiture mal^ere ex- 
press no preference for white oak over red oak, particularly for tables. 

Sugar maple holds an important place as a furniture wood, and 
75 per cent of all reported by manufaoturDre in Maryland was used 
in fumitare factories. Less than 10 per cent of it was home-grown, 
though the price paid for Maryland maple indicated that it waa con- 
sidered much superior to that from elsewhere. The price for the 
home product was $8.79 per thousand more. The average value of 
maple in the United States, at the mills and including the whole cut, 
was $16.30 in 1908. Based on this, it would appear that the Mary- 
land furniture makers bon^t their maple at a very reasonable price. 
It is worthy of remaric that the Maryland furniture manufacturers 
reported the purchase of maple lomber from all six of the New Eng- 
land States, and not a manufacturer of any commodity in the State 
reported a purchase of this wood from farther west than West Vir- 
ginia. Nearly one-half of all the maple lumber of the TTnited States 
is cut in Michigan, and that State is generally considered the chief 
source of supply, and no explanation has been found of the fact that 
Maryland manufacturers reported no purchases there. 

The yellow poplar manof actored into furniture cost^ on an average, 
$14.59 per thoosand less than that made into interior finish. When 
used as finish it is the outside visible wood and is selected for its 
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appearance; but much of lliat employed in furniture is made into 
bacikB, sides, and bottoms of drawera, into siielvee, pigeon holes, parti-> 
tions and oompartmenta in desks, chiffoniers, and sideboards, and 
high-grade lumber is not demanded. The average mill-nm value of 
yellow poplar in the TJnit«d Stat«B in 1908 was $26.30 per thousand 
feet The Maryland furniture makers had tiieirs delivered at their 
factories at $4.46 less. 

Chestnut was fifth in quantity and sixth in value in the list of 
famitnre woods, and there waa little difference in the cost per thou- 
sand of the home-grown and the imported lumber. The average mill- 
run value of chestnut in Maryland in 1908 was $14.39, and for the 
whole country $16.2T. The manufacturers used this wood both as 
the outside, visible material, and as the hidden frames, and for that 
reaaon they can find a place for about all grades that oome from the 
mills. The State supplied 17 per cent of chestnut used in this indus- 
tiy, and the principal part of the importations were from Pennayl- 
vania and West Virginia. 

' The sweet birch reported was practically all from other States, and 
ita price was nearly $10 a thousand hi^er than the average price of 
the wood at the mills for the whole country in 1908. It is the outride 
material when manufactured in furniture, and a good grade is de- 
manded. 

Basswood, whidi in quantity was next to sweet birch, and in average 
value was almost identical with it, is the inside material when made 
into such furniture as depends on appearance for value; but when 
used in kitdien and laundry furniture it frequently forma the entire 
article. Its white color, its freedom from odor, and the ease with 
which it may be k^t in a sanitary condition, make it popular for 
kitchen and pantry safes, and for cupboards. The average mill-run 
value of basswood in 1908 for the whole country was $20.50. The 
' Maryland furniture makers paid an average price of $26.08 for theirs. 
They bought it in the six States, Maryland, Kentucky, Tennessee, Wis- 
oonain, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Little black walnut waa made into furniture in Maryland. It waa 
formerly in much demand for that purpose, but other woods have now 
taken its place, and the walnut goes to other industries. Of the twenty- 
five woods on the Maryland furniture list, black walnut- is next to the 
least in quantity, French walnut alone falling below it The amount 
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of cherry is alao disappconting, 88 sliown by Maryland reports, and 
is doubtlesB much smaller than it was several years ago, though there 
are no statistics to show it Sweet birch has largely taken the place of 
cherry as a famitare wood. It has done so because it is cheaper. The 
Maryland furniture manufacturers paid $72.92 a thousand for cherry, 
and only $26.03 for birch. 

Only three foreign woods were reported, maht^nj, Circassian wal- 
nut, and French walnut, and in the a^iregate they constituted only 
one-fifth of 1 per cent of the total furniture wood. No French walnut 
was rep<»'ted for any other industry. 

Table G. — Fumitwe. 
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It is not always an easy matter to distingoiah between cooperage and 
basket-making on the one hand and box-making on the other. Coopers 
are divided into two general classes; those who make vessels to con- 
tain liquids, and those who manufacture barrels and k^ intended 
for dry articles, such as nails, sugar, flour, apples, and similar com- 
modities. Tight cooperage is a term applied to the manufacture of 
s for liquids, and slack cooperage applies to the making of other 
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'kinds. A muot higjier class of -wood is required for tight cooperage 
than for alack, and comparatively few woods are suitable for the 
hi^est class vessels of all, those which are to hold spirituous liquors. 
White oak has long been considered the beet available wood for eucb 
work, but the increasing scarcity of this timber of suitable grade has 
Btimalated the search for substitatee, and some sticcees has attended 
the search. There are different kinds of ti^t cooperage, and wood 
^ich can not be wnployed for one may answer very well for some 
other. 

Slack cooperage is also of differratt kinds, and woods serving for 
one kind may not do for another. A resinous wood, strong with the 
odor of tnipentine and readily imparting a disagreeable taste to ab- 
sorbent articles of food brought in contact with it, would scarcely be 
made into flour and sugar barrels, but would be unobjectionable for 
nail kegs. The gradation is regular and unbroken from the highest 
class of slack cooperage down to vessels so open and flimsy tliat they 
will hold little else than vegetables and coarse merchandise, while one 
grade lower passes from cooperage to berry and fruit baskets, and 
vessels of a similar kind. 

Table 6 gives a list of the eleven woods reported by Maryland 
ooopere. These woods are used in both tight and slack cooperage, but 
the table does not distinguish between them ; in foot, the distinction 
could not, in all cases, be made from the available data. The price 
paid for white oak indicates that the most of that ^pped into the 
State, which was 96 per cent of the total amount used, was employed 
in tight cooperage. The cost of the Maryland-grown white oak was 
so low that it was evidently suitable for slack cooperage only. The 
same process of reasoning will place the loblolly, which was 32 per 
cent of the whole amount of wood reported, in the slack-cooperage list 
The Cottonwood was nearly all made into flour barrels, and the elm 
into lime and cement barrels, while the red oak was made into flour 
barrels and a good grade of fruit barrels. The cypress and the red 
cedar, though they were not largely used, were tight-cooperage woods. 
Both are excellent materials for cider and vinegar barrels. Yellow 
poplar is good for many kinds of slack-cooperage vessels, and is par- 
ticularly suitable for tobacco hogsheads, and has heea used for that 
purpose in Maryland for 200 years. 
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The coopers in the State paid a higher average price for white oak 
than waa paid b; any other industry, except tank btiilders, and a 
lower price for red oak. Bed gum wa£ the only wood wholly auj^lied 
by Maryland, while seven of the eleven on the list were supplied 
wholly from outside States. A striking difference is noted between 
the average cost of home-grown wood and that from without, the 
latter being more than four limes as high. The State produced 28 
per cent of all the wood used in the cooperage industry. 
Tabu 6. — Cooperage. 
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Baskets. 

Tupelo was the only wood used by l^e basket makers of Maryland 
that waa not supplied wholly or in considerable part by the forests of 
the State, as Table 7 seta forth. The entire cut of beech and maple 
came from Maryland, though the quantity of neither waa large. The 
cost of the beech was very low and was baaed on logs delivered at the 
factories, and not on sawed lumber. Much of it was out in veneer 
and was made into small beny baskets or light fruit baskete. In 
fact, most of all the wood reported by basket manufacturers was made 
into veneer, the exception to this being in the bottoms and bands, and 
in sc»ne cases in the covera. 

The wood of highest average price was white elm, which is the com- 
mon elm so lai^lj planted for shade. Though the average price was 
highest of all the ten species in the list of basket woods, the high price 
applied only to the elm shipped into the Stote, while that grown in 
Maryland was only $7 a thousand, the same as beet^. That price, as 
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in the case of beecli, was based on logs, and not on sawed lumber. The 
dim from without coat more thaii four times as much, or $33 a thou- 
sand, and three-fourths of all came from without. Michigan fur- 
nished most of it, but shipments were reported from New Jersey, 
Ohio, Virginia, and West Virginia. The average price of elm for 
the whole oountiy in 1908 was $18.40 per thousand. The Maryland 
basket makers paid $8.10 per thousand more. The toughness of the 
elm makes it suitable for hoops or bands romul the tops of baskets, and 
a large part of it was so used. The demand for a cheaper wood for 
this purpose is extensively felt, and many substitutes have been tried. 
It is claimed that river birch, which grows plentifully in Maryland, 
answers fairly well, but no manufacturer reported its use for that 
purpose. Some of the sweet birch reported may have been used for 
hoops. 

Table 7. — Btukett. 
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Ked gum heads the list of Maryland basket woods in both quantity 
and value ; in amount, 40 per cent, and in value, 42. Ei^ty per c«it 
of lie total was cut in Maryland, and the state^rown wood was $1.27 
per thousand dieaper than the imported. Of the 600,000 feet shipped 
in, the diief part came from Virginia and North Carolina. The 
average price paid for red gum was $14.30, while in 1908 the average 
for the run of mills in the United States was $13.08. Thou^ thia 
wood is cut in commercial quantities iu twenty-two States, its average 
price varies less than that of most luuLbers, the difference between the 
highest, in Indiana, and the lowest, in North Carolina, being only 
$3.84. It is more used for veneers tiian any other American wood, 
and basket makers are among the largest users of the veneers. 
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JjobloHj pine was second in quantity used and also second in total 
cost of Mainland basket woods. Twenty-nine per cent was cat in 
Maryland, and the importations came cliieflj from Virginia. The 
900,000 feet of tupelo reported was used principally for heavy baskets, 
and the smaller quantity of yellow poplar was employed in a eimilar 
way. The price of the yellow poplar iodicatea that it was not gen- 
erally of a class suitable for the lumber market, and was probably cut 
from young trees. Maryland supplied 61 per cent of all the yellow 
poplar. Basket makers used 62 per cent of all the sycamore reported 
for Maryland, and of this amonnt, the State supplied three-fourtha, 
at $10.66 per thousand, while the average price fc^ sycamore in tlie 
Fnited States in 1908 was $14.66. 

Ships aitd Boats. 

The building of ships and boats is an important industry in Mary- 
land. The Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries afford a system of 
natural highways unsurpassed in the United States. The State con- 
tains an area of 2,350 miles of water, much of it navigable for the 
largest types of vessels, and nearly all for small craft. The number 
of pleasure boats upon this system of waterways is very lai^, but the 
fleets Chat are engaged in business are much laiger. The fisheries of 
Maryland exceed in value those of every other Middle Atlantic State, 
and there are 40,000 fishermen in the State, besides many from Vir- 
ginia, who are engaged in business upon Chesapeake Bay, which is the 
laif^t natural oyster-producing water in the world. Though its 
actual beds cover only 200 square miles, their yield of oysters annually 
is worth $3,000,000, or more than $23 an acre. Few wheat fields 
surpass that return in yearly crops. The annual catch of fish is worth 
$600,000. The shores of the bays and inlets of Chesapeake Bay are 
literally stndded with communities dep«ident to a greater or lees 
extent upon the fisheries. The oyster fleet of Maryland is a sort of 
naval police force that keeps a perpetual lookout for infringements of 
laws relating to Stete oyster fisheries. 

Two and a quarter per cent of all the woods manufactured in Mary- 
land in 1909 was bought by boat makers at an average price of $34.69 
per thousand. The State supplied 36 per cent of it at an average 
coat of $31.02 per thousand, and 74 per cent was bought elsewhere 
at an average cost of $35.97. Eleven of the twenty-four woods on the 
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list come entirely from without the State, and four others, locust, 
hickory, pitch pine, and cherry, were supplied wholly by Maryland. 
Two were foreign woods, teak and maht^any, and they were the hi^- 
est in price. The average cost of the boat lumber was exceeded by 
that used by four industries, tanks and silos, wagons, office fixtures, 
and musical iiistnunent& 

In amount and cost the list was headed by longleaf pine, which made 
47 per cent of the total and 46 per cent of the value. The cost of 
longleaf pine by the run of the mill was $12.05 in 1908 in Louisiana, 
which was the chief producing State. The boat builders of Maryland 
used a grade better than the run of the mill, which accounts for their 
paying nearly three times the Louisiana and Georgia prices. Kearly 
11 per cent of the longleaf pine imported by all the Maryland manu- 
facturers was for boats. Interior finish was the only industry whidi 
used a larger amount 

Next after longleaf pine was white oak with 26 per cent in quantity 
and 24 per cent in cost Maryland supplied 81 per cent of it^ and only 
19 per cent was imported. The home-grown product was a little 
higher in price than the imported. White oak is the chief frame ma- 
terial of woodffli vessels and is used where great strength and stiffness 
are required, while pine and other light woods make the sides, det^, 
and lining. Much oak is used for keels because it wears well and is 
capable of resisting severe shocks. 

Cypress is a favorite finishing material for boats. Cabins are fre- 
quently built of it, and it is seen in railing and panels. The average 
price of cypress in 1908 for the whole country was $31.30, and the 
Maryland boat builders paid $37, but the grade they used was better 
than the run of the mills. 

Douglas fir, of whidi 262,000 feet were bought by the boat builders 
of the State, is a Pacific coast wood, the shipments coming chiefiy from 
Washington. It is a favorite wood for spars and masts, because it may 
be had in practically any size desired. It g^ves exc^lent service as 
siding for canal boats, and much of the Douglas fir brought to Mary- 
land in 1909 was put to that use. It is often listed as Oregon pine, 
which name was formerly most generally applied to it. This far-west- 
em lumber is now found in practically all markets, and its annual 
cut is exceeded only by the combined cut of the yellow pines. Its 
average price at the mills is low, $11.97 in 1908, and even when the 
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freight incident to the transcontinental haul has been added, the boat 
builders in Maryland consider it economical and satisfacborr for the 
purpose to which it is particularly adapted. 

All the diestnut oak reported by the Maryland mauuf acturere was 
used for canal-boat frames. It ia etrouger than white oalc, though not 
80 stiff. Seventy-five per cent was supplied by Maryland at $20 per 
thousand, and that brought from without cost the same. 
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The ash reported by boat builders was manufactured into frames 
for small craft, and into tillers and oars. Lees than 2 per cent of it 
grew in Maryland. 

White cedar's lightness and strength fit it for canoes and small 
hoaXa, and the Maryland manufacturers drew their main supply from 
New Jersey and Virginia. A small quantity was reported from 
Maryland at $75 for the 1,000 feet bought The red cedar reported 
was used for trim for yachts and launches, and that was the use to 
which the mahogany and the red oak were put Teak, which is a 
foreign wood, and the highest priced bought for boats, was employed 
as decking. None of this wood was used by any other industry in the 
State. The amount of locust reported was small in comparison with 
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ihe use of other woods. All that was bought wae made into treenails 
or wooden pins b; which ship timbers are faatened together. Ifiudi 
more locust was formerly used for tiiiB purpose tlian at present, iron 
bolts, spikes, and nails now largely taking its place. Boat builders 
paid $20 per thousand more for their locust tlian was paid bj vehicle 
mannfacturers who used fire times as much of it The small quantity 
of hackmatack reported was bought iu IkCaine, and its ohief use waa 
as knees for medium-sized vessels, while the cherry, yellow pedlar, 
white pine, and tupelo were for finish and joiner work. 

HOBSE VeHI0X.E8. 

Maryland supplied all tlie black gum, locust, and pit<^ pine de- 
manded by ihe manufacturers of horse vehicles in the State, while of 
four of the other woods no portion was state-grown. These four were 
sugar maple, cypress, longleaf pine, and loblolly pine. Two of thes^ 
maple and loblolly pine, grow in commercial quantities in Maryland. 
Sixteen woods in all were reported, ranging from white ash, the 
largest in quantity, to basswood, the smallest, and from white elm, 
the cheapest, to basswood, the highest in average price. The quantity 
of the latter was very small, and its exceptionally high price was prob- 
ably due to the fact that it was selected for some special purpose and 
was of extra quality. 

The three woods heading the list, white oak, hickory, and white 
elm, entered chiefly into frames, wheels, and poles and shafts of ve- 
hicles, while the yellow poplar, white pine, cypress, and the longleaf 
and loblolly pines were made into bodies and tops of farm wagons, 
business wagons, mail wagons, and buggies and carriages. The most 
of the yellow poplar was used for panels in buggies and carriages, 
and for buggy seats. It is one of the best available woods irfiere fine 
finish and painting are demanded. Some of the finest decorative 
painting on carriage bodies is upon yellow poplar. It is as smooth 
as metal, and some prefer it because it is less liable than sheet metal 
to be injured by dints. In some instances aluminum is substituted 
for it 

Practically all the black gum reported was made into hubs. Its 
interlaced grain renders the wood very difficult to split Hickory, 
elm, and locust were also manufactured into hubs, the latter c^efly 
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for buggies. Mas; hubs, partieularl; the larger sizes, were made of 
white oa^. The chief properties of wood intended for hubs are strength 
to resist stead; strain and sudden shocks, and sufficient hardness to 
withstand the tendency of the spokes to wear and enlarge the mortises 
in which they fit. The only pin oak reported by the industries of 
Uaryland was the small quantity that went into vehicles. It was 
used for felloes. Half of it was cut in Maryland and half in West 
Virginia. All of the piteh pine reported by this industiy was used 
for bottoms of wagon beds. 

Table 9. — Horse Vehicles. 
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The three woods, white oak, hickory, and white elm, made up 85 
per cent in amount and 80 per cent in cost of the total vehicle woods 
reported in the Stete ; and of the three woods, white oak was 38 per 
cent in quantity and the same per cent in cost ; hickory was 27 per 
cent in quantity and 33 per cent in cost; and white elm was 20 per 
cent in quantity and 9 per cent in cost The average reported cost 
of hickory for the United States in 1908 was $29.66, for the run of 
the mill The Maryland vehicle makers paid $12.46 more for theirs. 
About one-half was procured in the Stat^ and this was much higher 
in price than that bought outside, the cost of the former being $68.75, 
and the latter $32.12. The outeide hickory came from Ohio, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and a small quantity was reported 
from Florida. Hickory is pre-eminently a vehicle and handle wood, 
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but in MaTyknd pnetically tJie entire amount reported was used in 
the manufacture of vehicles. The total for the State, for all purposes, 
waa 557,000 feet, and all but 5,000 feet went into vehidea, and the 
5,000 feet went into handles. The vehicle parts reported made of 
this wood were axles, shafts, poles, carriage framee, singletrees, spokes, 
and wheel rims. 

The horse-veliiole industry in Maryland is made up of a few manu- 
facturers of o(Hisiderable size, and many that work on a small scale, 
but are scattered all over the State. The majoritf of blaoksmitli 
shops do more or less work on vehicles, either in making or rq>airing. 
It was not practicable, however, in compiling this report, to collect 
and include all statistics from blacksmith shops in cities, towns, and 
in rural communities. For that reason, the total figures shown should 
be understood to include only shops and factories where vehicle- 
' making, and not blackranithing, is the chief business carried on. 

Takes aitd Silob. 

The builders of tanks and silos reported the use of only six kinds 
of wood, all of which were high-priced and not one foot of which 
grew in Maryland. Less than 1 per cent of the wood purchased by 
the manufacturers of the State was for this industry, but it consti- 
tuted more than 2 per cent of the total cost. Only one industry, 
musical instruments, paid a higher average price for its lumber. 

Cypress leads the list in amount, but is closely followed by white 
pine. The properties which fit (^ress for its wide use as a tank and 
vat material are its freedcon from chemicals by which contents of 
vessels mi^t be injured, and the absence of knots and defects in much 
of the lumber. To this may be added its handsome appearance. Cy- 
press tanks are built to contain acids, beer, oider, dyes, kraut, oil, 
pickles, starch, vin^^r, water, wine, and whisky. Water tanks in- 
clude those for swimming, thrashing machines, sprinkling wagons, 
windmill towers, and railway water stations. Forty-seven per cent 
of all the lumber bought for this industry in 1909 was cypress, and 
it made up 60 per cent of the cost of alL The average price was 
$51.83, which was more than $30 higher than the average run-of-mill 
price of this wood for the whole country. Tank and silo builders used 
6 per cent of all the C3rpress reported by the manufacturers in the 
State and paid 12 per cent of the cost of all. 
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The white pine bought for diis industry cost $8.73 per tliouBand 
lees than oypreee and was used for the same purposes. In a number 
of induatriee, white pine has loet chief place because of its high price, 
but in this instance a more costly wood has gone ahead of it in quan- 
tity. The price paid by tank builders for white pine was more than 
twice the average run-of-mill cost for the whole country. 

The use of white cedar was about one-fifth that of white pine and 
its cost per thousand was $3.10 lesB. It is usually r^arded the equal 
of any wood for tanks, provided dear lumber can be had, but it is 
much more difficult to procure dear oedar of large dimensions than 
cypress and white pine, and for that reason it serves chiefly in tanks 
of smalleo* sizes. The same obsravation applies to red cedar, of which 
only a small quantity was used by Maryland tank builders, and it 
was nest to the highest in price of all they used. The lowest in price 
was longleal pine. 

Table 10. — ToMht attd attoi. 
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The white oak demanded by this industry was of the highest class 
and cost more per thousand than the white oak used by any other in- 
dustry. The average price paid for the 150,000 feet used exceeded the 
price paid for any otlier wood grown in the United States and re- 
ported by Maryland manufactarers, except for a single 1,000 feet 
of black walnut listed by the makers of office fixtures. The next below 
the white oak was holly at $102. 

CiQAs Boxes. 

Six woods were made into cigar boxes in Maryland, but the industry 

used lees than 1 per cent of. the total amount of lumber manufactured 

in the State. Two of the spedee reported are veneer woods, and the 
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four others are chiefly cut into thin stock upon which the veneer is 
glued. Spanish cedar, imported principally fr(»n Mexico, is the 
lai^est in quantity and in total cost, though two others cost more per 
thousand — red cedar and tapelo. Thir^-seven per cent of all the 
cigar-box lumber is Spanish cedar. The laif;eat use of inside wood, 
as backing for the rfmeer, was of yellow poplar at an average coat of 
$26.15 per thousand. Basswood was next, then tupelo, while red 
gum, with a total of 100,000 feet, was least The highest-priced wood 
was tupelo at $42.46 per thousand, which was a bi^er price than 
any otlier industry reported for the wood except furniture. The 
amount used was nearly 8 per cent of the total for tlie industry. The 
red cedar was cut into veneer. It grew in Virginia. No part of the 
otgar-box wood was of Maryland growth, though four of ihe six species 
are found in commercial quantities growing in the State. 







Tablb 11.— Oigar Boxet. 
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Sbusubb. 
Only two woods figured in the brush-making industry in Maryland, 
beech and chestnut, and none of the former was cut in the State, but 
96 per cent of the chestnut was grown in Maryland, Seventy-two per 
cent of all tie beech reported by the wood-using industries of tlie State 
was made into brushes. The value of this wood in 1908, averaged for 
the whole country for the run of the mills, was $18.50 per thousand. 
The Maryland brush makera paid $5 advance on that value. The 
chestnut bought in the State was low in price, $7.50 per thonsand, 
which was based on logs delivered at the mills and not on sawed lum- 
ber. The chestnut brought from other States was $20 a thousand, 
which was $6.61 more than the mn-of-mill value of Maryland cheat- 
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nut in 1908, and $3.73 more than its run-of-mill value averaged for 
tiie whole oountry. When beech becomes thoroughly seasoned, it ab- 
sorbs water very slowly, and this greatly increases its value for the 
backs of brushes that are used in damp places, such as scrub brushes. 
Theee are sometime made wholly of wood, the backs of beech, and 
the bristles of palm leaf or some otiier wood fiber. Among other 
brashes of which beech is often the back or body are those for white- 
washing, paperhanging, and painting. Many kinds are not supposed 
to encounter dampness, among such being clothes and hat brushes, 
floor sweepers, blacking brushes, and brushes for currying horses. 

Tasle 12. — Bnuhef. 
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Stoeb and Office rixTosKs. 

The making of store and office fixtures is dosely related to interior 
finish on the one hand and furniture on the other. The exact lines of 
separation are not always easy to determine. In the present instance 
the reports of manufacturers were accepted as given, and what they 
listed Tinder the name of fixtures for office and stores were placed in 
diat industry, though perhaps in some cases the commodities could 
with reason have been placed with furniture or with interior finish. 
Generally, however, fixtures in this class are show cases, counters, 
drug or sample cabinets, shelving, and certain kinds of seats and 
benches, and o^er articles for special uses, or made to order. 

Only two industries in Maryland paid higher average prices for 
lumber than was paid by the makeiB of fixtures. Tank builders and 
makers of musical instruments paid more per thousand. The quantity 
of wood demanded for office and store fixtures was small in compari- 
son with some of the other industries, but a very high grade was de- 
manded for most of the kinds used. The highest-priced black walnut 
reported in the State was listed under this industry, but tiie quantity 
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was small. The sweet birch and sycamore here listed were also hi^er 
in price than under any other industry. 

Yellow poplar constituted 26 per cent of all the lumber used, cheats 
nut and white oak 24 per cent each. The amount of mahogany was 
comparatively large, and in total cost it was third, while yellow poplar 
was second, and white oak was first. The poplar was comparatively 
low in price, and much of it was used as interior vork, shelving, 
drawers, etc., and not as the visible outside. The average run-of-mill 
value of yellow poplar for the whole country in 1908 was $25.30, 
while the fixture makers in Maryland paid only $1.72 mere for theirs 
delivered at the factory. 

Seventy-two per cent of all the cherry reported in the State was 
bought for this industry, and the price paid was more tiian double the 
average run-of-mill value for the whole country. 

Of the eleven kinds of wood used by the fixture manufacturers of 
Maryland, ten grow in commercial qnantitiee in the State, and yet not 
one foot was supplied by the State to the manufacturers. 
Table 13. — Store ana Office Fixture*. 
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Musical Ihstbuuents. 
The musical-instrument makers of Maryland pay a higher average 
price for the wood they use than is paid by any other class of manu- 
facturers of wood in the State. More kinds of foreign woods are 
used in this industry than in any other, and they include the highest- 
priced woods reported in the State. The higheet-priced are in very 
small quantities, but their uses are special arid they are entitled to 
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places on the list. If they had been demanded in lai^r quantities 
perhaps tie prices would have been much lower. Ebony at $500 per 
thousand feet headed tiie list for cost, but Circassian walnut, boxwood, 
and tulipwood were expensive. The Circassiau walnut came from 
Bussia, the ebony from Ceylon, the boxwood from Turkey, and the 
tulipwood from Australia, while a number of foreign countries supply 
mahc^any, the largest amounts coming from Africa and from Central 
America. A little mahogany grows in Florida, and one manufacturer 
reported a shipment from that State, but it was not ascertained whether 
it grew there or was reahipped from some Florida port Twenty-two 
per cent of all the mahogany reported for !&[aryland was made into 
musical instruments. 





Tabm 14.- 


-Miulcal Imtrumenta. 
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More spruce was reported than any other wood, and its range of 
uses was wide, some being made into boxes for shipping tiie instru- 
ments, while some was put to the exacting and special use of sounding 
boards. The largest part of all the woods reported was made into 
pianos and oi^ans, but many other instruments are on the list of manu- 
facturers — violins, banjos, drums, harps, tambourines, dulcimers, gui- 
tars, and others. Some require small parts of wood, while othera are 
nearly wholly of that material All of the holly, ebony, boxwood, and 
tulipwood reported for the State went Into musical instrumenta. Six- 
teen woods in all were listed, and only three were in any part supplied 
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hj tiie forests of the State, and they only to a small extent They 
were ash, black walnut, and cherry. 

Frames and interior parts of inatniments demanded chiefly spruce, 
ash, maple, white pine, basswood, and cypress, while outside woods 
were mahogany, black walnut, dierry, and Circassian walnut Special 
uses, su(^ as keys, and parts of actions, and other mechanisms, were 
made of ebony, holly, boxwood, tulipwood, white pine, and maple. 
Piano keys are sometimes made of select basswood, £no panels of yel- 
low poplar, and cypress. 

Mis QiiLLANBo c a . 

Nearly 15,000,000 feet of lumber, or about 5 per cent of the total 
quantity reported by the manufacturers of the State in 1909, are 
represented in Table 16. Twenty-four woods are listed, two of them 
foreign, rosewood, and lignum-vitae, which occur nowhere else in this 
report The latter is a product of the West Indies, and the shipments 
reported for Maryland were used for bowling balls and bearings for 
gudgeons. The rosewood, which comes from South America, was 
manufactured into gavels, small handles, and police clubs. 

Twenty-six per cent of the lumber reported under the head of mis- 
cellaneous manufactures was basswood, and it made up 71 per cent 
of all the basswood manufactured in Maryland. It is the most im- 
portant material in the State for the woodenware makers, and is 
largely used for ironing boards, bread hoards, chopping bowls, trays, 
doth boards, mirror frames, spice drawers, tea cheete, sample cases, 
trunks, humidors, and a great number of other commodities. It im- 
parts little or no stain or taste to articles of food brought in contact 
with it, and for that reason it has many uses where most other woods 
are not satisfactory. Cottonwood has been substituted for it in Mary- 
land to a small extent, shipments for that purpose coming from 
Louisiana or other Southern States. Twenty-three per cent of the 
Cottonwood reported for Maryland was in the miscellaneous list, and 
the chief part of it was substituted for basswood. Its average cost 
per thousand was $6.fi7 less than basswood. 

Loblolly pine is next after basswood the highest in quantity under 
misceUaneouB uses. Its amount is not lai^ however, compared wi& 
the total loblolly pine used in the Stat© — about 7 per crait. The prin- 
cipal uses for that listed in the table were for picture and mirror 
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frames, and for aoroU work. The limgleaf pise listed with it was 
pnt to practically the same uses. 

More than 1,500,000 feet of white oak, or 10 per cent of all the 
wood in Table 16, wba reported under miscellaneoua usee. It was 
manufactured into cold-storage doors, ice boxes, insulator brackets, 
hoops, ice chutes, and oar frames. 

Tabue 16. — llUcelloneoiu. 
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Yellow poplar was the only wood listed in Maryland for automo- 
biles, and the qi^antil^ used for that purpose was small. Among other 
miscellaneous usee to which it was put was in making photograph al- 
bums, spice drawers, whiskbroom holders, wooden pumps, and scroll- 
work. 

The locust placed in this list was manufactured into chudcs, insula- 
tor pins, and brackets. Nearly the whole amount was made into in- 
sulator pins for telephone and telegraph lines. 

Chestnut to the amount of nearly 500,000 feet was used in the 
manufacture of coffins, frames for pictures and mirrors, cold-storage 
doors, ice chests, and refrigerators. 

The tupelo listed in Table 15 was made into laige sheets of veneer 
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and was osed to wrap pictore-frame stock, molding, and scrollwork 
for shipment 

The red oak in tiie table was manufactured into picture and mirror 
frames, usually of a larger size than those made of pine. 

Ash was manufactured into dowels for bending in leedwork. It 
was also made into brackets, picture frames, and woodenware. 

Beech and black gum were manofaotnred into mine rollers, dog- 
wood into mauls and spindlee, and white birch into dowels, and mirror 
and picture frames. 

- Maryland met the demand for two of ihe woods in Table 15, locust 
and dogwood, and five others in part, loblolly pine, white oak, chestnut, 
red oak, and black gum. Nine others grow in the State, but the de- 
mand for them was met by importations. Ninety-one i>er cfflit of all 
the wood used came fnnn the outside. 

Amodnts bt CoDWITBe. 
Table 16, which follows, is a partial recapitulation intended to show 
the quantity and cost of wood manufactured in those counties of the 
State where the amount exceeded 500,000 feet. Fifteen counties are 
in the list, and eight are omitted because they fell below the 500,000 
mark. It is seen that Baltimore Oil? and Counl^ exceed in quantity 
and cost of material all the other counties combined. 

Table IS.— Counties that Manufaatured More than 500,000 feet, and the Total 
Cost of iMmber. 
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LESSBNIHa THE WaBTE. 

Many of the Maryland manufacturers of wood report a tendency to 
lessen waste in shops and factories by finding uses for small pieces 
which formerly were thrown away. Such pieces are worked into 
salable commodities, and much that can not be reworked at a profit 
is put on the nmi^et as kindling wood and finds sale at fair prices. A 
few of the methods of utilizing waste are mentioned below. They have 
been gleaned from reports of manufacturers in all lines of wood 
working. 

Some fnniiture makers glue together small, dear pieces, down to 
an inch wide and a foot long, and find that they serve very well for 
tlie inteo'ior frame work of bureaus, (diifFoniers, sideboards, and similar 
articles. 

Wheelwrights save the ends cut from spokes and shape them in 
lathes for chisel, gimlet, auger, and other small-tool handles. Wagon 
builders occasionally make use of scraps of hardwood for lining brake 
blocks. Sash and blind makers save their scraps for the match fac- 
tories, or if pieces are large enough, they are worked into comer blocks, 
rose blocks, and balusters. Coopers reout brokea or defective staves 
of the larger sizes and make k^s or raialler vessels of them. Small 
headings are economically manufactured in that way. Occasionally 
defective staves and headings are made into dowels. Basket makers 
save the cores from which veneer has heeia cut, and saw them into thin 
slats for baskets and crate covers. Brush manufacturers have made 
some headway in using waste from furniture factories, but the pieces 
are of so many sizes and of such irregular shapes ^lat success has been 
only partial. A small porch-chair shop has been able to draw a con- 
siderable part of its raw material from the waste of boat factories. 

Some of the makers of interior finish work their odds and ends of 
softwoods into small boxes, and the hardwood scraps are made into 
parquet flooring. Planing mills work scraps and broken pieces, un- 
salable in that form, into boxes for apples, medicines, and other arti- 
cles, and into brackets, balusters, roseblocks, and small quarter^round 
molding. 
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FOBMS IN WHICH WoOD BbAOHES FaOTOBIBS. 

The wood-ueing industries of Maryland manufacture nearly 300,- 
000,000 feet of lumber a year, and the raw material readiee the fac- 
toriee in nearly all eizes and grades known to ^e sawmill husiness. It 
IB seldom practicable for all the factories and ^ope which make the 
same kind of wares to specify certain alzee and grades of material 
desired, and take notliing else. There are, however, limits to Hie 
yarietiee which they can make use of, because their bnsiness demands 
that the lumber purchased must meet certain requirements, and if 
it does not meet tb^n, it can not be profitably used, though it might 
suit some odier industry very well. 

In collecting the statistice which hare been compiled and condensed 
in Tables 3 to 15, both inclusive, the Maryland manufacturers of wood 
were asked to state l^e forms and grades in which the raw material 
was deeired at their factories, and also the smallest sizes that could 
be profitably used. A summary of replies received shows that there 
is little agreement among them on these points, even among those who 
make the same class of commodities. For example, what one box 
maker demands, another can not usa It depends upon the kind of 
boxes each is making, and unless the fact is stated each time a certain 
size or grade of lumber is specified, the information can be of no value 
to odiers. Six smallest sizes tliat could be used were listed in the 
replies of the box makers, and no two of them were the same. It is 
evident that a maker of confectionery boxes could find places for sizes 
of lumber that would have no place in the factory of a piano-box maker. 
Six box makers reported that tiifiy bought the Ic^ run of lumber, while 
eighteen bought certain specified grades. The smalWt sizes diat could 
be employed by makers of interior finish were almost as numerous as 
the firms reporting. This record was greatly exceeded by boat builders, 
for nineteen sizes were listed, every one of which was the limit for 
some one of the manufacturers. The grades listed were not so numer- 
ous, but seventeen boat makers bou^t rough lumber, five bou^t 
dressed, while eleven bought first grade, four bought second, and 
twelve bought alL The makera of horse vehicles showed no uniformity 
in size, grade, or kind, some purchasing logs, some rough lumber, some 
bot^ kinds, while in sizes almost everything known to the lumber trade 
was reported. The requirements of the makers of different kinds of 
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vehicles differ greatly. The manufacturer of etone wagona and dirt 
carts finds litUe use for the thin, yellow-poplar panels and the elastic 
hickory spokes which exactly meet the requirements of the makers of 
high^rade bn^es, and yet hoth are vehicle manufacturers. 

It may, therefore, he summed up that no industry, induding all the 
firms engaged in it, calls for particular grades and sizes of lumber, 
but that erery manufacturer, whether he makes boats, boxes, finish, 
famiture, or something else, selects the material most suitable and 
economical in his particular line, and the selections made by him are 
no guide to what other manufactnreiB will dranand. 

Reposted SonsoBS of Woodb. 
The Maryland manufacturers drew lie supplies of lumber from 
thirty-four States and thirteen foreign countries. Twenty States fur- 
nished white oak. Of the fifty-four species of wood reported twenty- 
six came in part from Maryland. The largest contributors in the 
nmnber of species outside of Maryland were: Virginia twentf-four. 
West Tii^inia twenty, and Pennsylvania fifteen. The States from 
whidi Maryland drew supplies were, Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Kentuc^, Louid- 
ana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missis- 
aippi, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Torit, North Car- 
olina, Oklahoma, Ohio, Or^on, Pennsylvania, Bhode Island, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Teziu, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, Wiscon- 
sin, and West Virginia. The foreign lands were Africa, Australia, 
Brazil, Canada, Ceylon, Cuba, France, Honduras, India, Mexico, 
Busaia, Turkey, and West Indies. 

The particular States and foreign countries from which the woods 
were received are shown below ; 

Ash — Connecticut, Maine, Maryland, Massachuaetta, Michigan, Mis- 
sissippi, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Peoinsylvania, Bhode 
Island, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia. 
Balaam fir — ^Pennsylvania. 
Basswood — Kentucky, Maryland, Tennessee, Wisconsin, Virginia, 

West Virginia. 
Beech — ^Maryland, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, Weat Vir- 
ginia. 
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Black gum — Maryland, North Carolina, Virginia. 

Black walnai — ^Maryland, ilissouri, Pennsylvania, Weat Virg^a. 

Boxwood — Turkey. 

BiUiermtt — Maryland. 

Cherry — Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia. 

Chestnut — Maryland, New York, North Carolina, Fenneylvania, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, West Virginia. 

Chestnut oak — ^Maryland, Pennsylvania. 

Circasaian VMlmU — ^Russia. 

Cottonwood — Louisiana, Maryland, Viiglnia. 

Cucumber — ^Maryland, West Vii^inia. 

Cypress — Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Lonisiana, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia. 

Dogwood — Maryland. 

Douglas fir — Oregon, Washington. 

Ebony — Ceylon. 

French walnut — France. 

Haehmaiack — Maine. 

Hemlock — Maryland, North Carolina, Peonaylvania, Virginia, West 
Virginia. 

Hickory — Florida, Maryland, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West 
Virginia. 

Holly — North Carolina. 

lAgnum-vitae — ^Weat Indies. 

Live oak — North Carolina, Virginia. 

Loblolly pine — Maryland, North Carolina, Virginia. 

Locust — Delaware, Maryland, Vi^nia. 

Longleaf pine — Alabama, Florida, North Carolina, South Carolina. 

Mahogany — Africa, Cuba, Florida ( !), Honduras, India, M^ioo. 

Pin oak — Maryland, West Virginia. 

Pitch pine — Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia. 

Bed cedar — Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia. 

Red gum — Arkansas, Maryland, North Carolina, Virginia. 

Bed mulberry — Maryland. 

Bed oak — Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, North Carolina, Pennff^l* 
vania, Tennessee, Vii^nia, West Virginia. 

Biver birch — Maryland. 

Bock elm — Michigan. 

Rosewood — South America. 
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Spanish cedar — Cuba, Mexico. 

Spruce — Maine, Haiyland, Pennsylvania, West Virginia. 

Stigar maph — Connecticut, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New York, Penneylvania, Ehode Island, Vermont, 
West Vii^nia. 

Sugar pine — California, Oregon. 

Sweet birch — Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, 

Sycamore — Maryland, Tennessee, Virginia. 

reoA— India. 

Tulipwood — Australia. 

Tupelo — Alabama, North Carolina. 

White birch — Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
!Rhode Island, Vermont 

White cedar — Maryland, New York, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Virginia. 

White elm — Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, Virginia, West 
Vii^aia. 

White oak — Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Indiana, Kentucky, Lou- 
isiana, Maryland, Massacbusetta, Mississippi, Missouri, New 
York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Vii^^ia. 

White pine — Canada, Michigan, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 

Yellow buckeye — Tennessee, West Virginia. 

Yellow poplar — Indiana, Kentuc^, Maryland, Michigan, North Car- 
olina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
West Virginia. 

TTsKS BY Species. 
The manufacturers in Maryland reported the use of fifty-four dif- 
ferent woods. The principal purposes for which each is «nployed in 
the State are shown in the list which follows : 

Ash — Antique furniture, balusters, brackets, cabinete, carriage bodies, 
cart shafts, ceiling, chiffoniers, china closets, cupboards, dowels 
for bending in reedwork, extension tables, fixtures for stores and 
offices, fiooring, frames for boats, library tables, molding, oigans, 
pianos, stair work, tillers for canal boats, wagon frames, wheels. 
Balsam fir — Doors, house-trim, sash. 
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Basawood — Boxes, carriage bodies, cigar boxes, cloth boards, flooring, 
house finish, hmnidorB, interior finish for care, interior of fumi- 
tare, ironing boards, mirror frames, molding, outside car fiTiiali^ 
oi^ans, pianos, sample cases, siding, spice drawers, tables, tea 
cheats, trunks, whiskbroom handles. 

Beech — ^Baskets, boxes, bruahbacks, china closets, cupboards, exten- 
sion tables, kitchen oabinete, kitchen ware^ library tablea, mine 
roUeiB. 

Black gum — Chucks, hubs, mine rollers. 

Black walnut — Brackets, gavels, grilles, interior finish, organs, pianos, 
store and office fixtures. 

Boxwood — ^Pipe organs. 

Buckeye — Candy and chocolate boxes. 

Butternut — Ceiling, flooring, siding. 

Cherry — Boat finish, china closets, cupboards, extension tables, in- 
terior finish, library tables, mantels, organs, pianos, store fixtures. 

Chestnut — Barrel hoops, boxes, brush backs, canal-boat hatches, cask- 
ets, china closets, choroh finishing, cofiins, cold-storage doors, 
couch frames, counters, crates, fixtures for stores, furniture, horse 
vehicles, ice chests, interior finish, library tables, mantels, mold- 
ing, Morris chairs, picture frames, refrigerators, sash, slack 
cooperage. 

Chestnut oak — Canal-boat frames. 

Circassiain walnut — ^Furniture, interior finish, pianos, plumbers* 
woodwork. 

Cottonwood — Boxes, cloth boards, fiour barrels, ironing boards. 

Cucumber — Car finish, ceiling, floor, siding. 

Cypress — Boats, boxes, carriage panels, furniture, interior finish, 
mantels, oi^ns, porch posts, silos, tenks, wagon bottoms. 

Dogwood — Mauls, spindles. 

Douglas fir — Boat sides, canal-boat combing, ceiling, masts, race 
planks for canal boats, spars. 

Ebony — Qavels, handles, organs, police clubs, 

French walnut — Furniture. 

Saekmataek — Boat knees, lifters. 

HernXock — ^Boxes, house finish. 

Hickory — Axles, buggy shafts, carriage frames, carts, handles, single- 
trees, spokes, wagons, wheel rims. 

Holly — Pianos, pipe organs. 
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Lignumrvitae — Bowling balls, bearings for steamboat wheeU, gudgeon 
bearings. 

lAve oak — Interior finish. 

Loblolly pine — Basket bottoms, beer-bottle boxes, boats, cart bodies, 
crates, flooring, frames for doors and windows, fruit boxes, gar- 
den boxee, interior finish, nail keys, oyster haxee, seats for boats, 
siding, staves, store flzturee, wagon beds, balusters, brackets, chif- 
foniers, mantels, molding, picture frames, railing, sash, scroll- 
work, sideboards, siding. 

Locust — Brackets, chucks, hubs, insulator pins, treenails. 

Longleaf pine — Boat planking, canal-boat cabins, canal-boat hatches, 
cart beds, door casing, doors, elevators, flooring, interior finish, 
mantels, tanks, tank stands, trunks, wagon bodies, window 
frames. 

Mahogamf — Antique furniture, fixtures for offices and stores, furni- 
ture, gavels, grilles, interior finish, joiner work in boatA, organA, 
pianos, police clubs, table legs. 

Pin oah — ^Wagon felloes. 

Pitch pine — Boats, cupboards, desk Edielvee, doors, extension tables, 
house trim, ice chests, kitchen cabinets, sash, spring-wagon bodies, 
table frames, wagon bottoms. 

Bed cedar — Boats, cigar boxes, tanks. 

Red gum — Berrj baskets, butter dishes, cigar boxes, slack cooperage, 
trunk crates. 

Red mulbeTTy — Boats. 

Red oah—Bosit finish, bodies for wagons and carriages, chun^ finish, 
flour barrels, frames for wagons, furniture, house finish, mantels, 
mirror frames, molding, picture frames, wheel stock. 

Kiver birch — ^Hoops. 

Rock elm — Coiled hoops. 

Rosewood — Gavels, handles, pianos, police clubs, table 1^. 

Spanish cedar — Cigar boxes. 

Spruce — Cold-storage doors, interior finish, organs, pianos, spars. 

Sugar maple — ^Architectural mantels, baby-buggy seats, barrel hoops, 
baskets, bed springs, buffets, butter dishes, chairs, chiffoniers, 
china closets, couch frames, cupboards, duck pins, furniture^ hall 
racks, ice chests, interior finish, kitchen cabinets, office fixtures, 
organs, pianos, reed-chair seats, rockers, slack cooperage, table 
sides, tenpins, Turkish chairs, wardrobes. 
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Sugar pine — Blinds, doors, furniture, interior finish, sash. 

Sweet birch — Brackets, chairs, china closets, counters, cupboards, ex- 
teusi<Hi tables, interior fini^, grilles, kitehea cabinets, Morris 
diairs, parlor suits, picture frames, plumbers' woodwork, sample 
oases, store fixtures, table legs, trunks. 

Sycamore — Baskets, corework. 

Teak — Joiners' work in boats. 

Tulipwood — Pipe organs. 

Tupelo — Barges, basket bottoms, boats, candy boxes, chiffoniers, china 
closets, cigar boxes, crat«6, cupboards, extension tables, furniture, 
kitchen cabinets, packing boxes, picture frames, scows, spice 
boxes, tea chests, tug tenders, veneer for wrapping molding for 
shipment. 

White birch — ^Dowels, mirror frames, molding, picture frames. 

Whiie cedar — Boats, cigar boxes, deck ceiling, lining for couches, 
planking, tanks. 

White elm — Baskets, chucks, flour barrels, wagon hubs. 

Whiie oak — Architectural mantels, axles, balusters, bent rims, boat 
keels, cabinets, canal-boat bottoms, car floats, cart frames, chif- 
foniers, church furnishing, closets for china, cold-storage doors 
and chutes, couch frames, cupboards, dressers, fly stn-eens, frames 
for boats, frames for bed springs, furniture, guards for boats, 
hoops, ice boxes, insulator brackets, interior finish, kitchen cab- 
inets, organs, plumbers' woodwork, sideboards, stairw<»lc, staves, 
store and of&ce fixtures, tanks, Turkish chairs, wagon bottoms, 
wagon sills, wheels for wagons and carts. 

White pine — Beehives, boat bottoms and decks, brackets, bread boxes, 
caskets, coffee boxes, coffins, doors, fly screens, finish for boats, 
frames, interior finish, mantels, molding, office fixtures, organs, 
patterns, pianos, sash, silos, tanks, yeast boxes. 

Yellow buckeye — Candy boxes, spice drawers, tea chests. 

Yellow poplar — Antique furniture, architectural mantels, automo- 
biles, bakers' wagon bodies and shelves, baskets, boat seats, brack- 
ets, buggy bodies and seats, candy boxes, chiffoniers, china closets, 
cigar boxes, cornice, crates, cravat holders, cupboards, doors and 
door frames, flour barrels, furniture, hatracks, house siding, 
humidors, interior finish, mantels, molding, oi^!;an3, photograph 
albums, pianos, porch pillars, sash, scrollwork, sideboards, spice 
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drawers, store and ofiSce fixtures, table tops, tea boxes, trunks, 
wagon beds, wbisk-broom holders, window frames, wooden 
pumps. 

Wooi> Kahufactdbbbs. 
Below is 8 list of Maryland manufacturers who supplied data on 
which this report is based. The names are grouped bj industries, and 
if a name appears under more than one industry it indicates that the 
firm manufactured more than one commodity. 



IbrrliBd Town ft Bukct Co BtlttmoTe 

..CarabrldBH 

..Edea 

uiIdc Co FedcnUburg 

G. A. Boutidi .^..^.....RebtoD 

E. W. Ooodwln Uirloa 

FcW Hanutactailng Co PittirlUe 

Pow€U»ille ll«iiuf«cturing Oo...PowBliri11« 

PhllUp* * Donglu Pmtoa 

PrlBM Adds lUlUm Oo Pijncoa Aime 

SomfTiet LorabAT Co ...PHncw Anne 

S. E. W. Frej] QuecnitowD 

'Hkiidu L. D, Swing A Co Ridceler 

HvKon Snu Co SUMniiy 

D. J. Elbott WM1U17 

Dickonn ft Od BillibuTy 

E. a. DtTii Willudi 

Pocbwlco UuiuCicturlDK Co WiUirds 

D. J. Elliott WhltaB*nB 

Bona lira CKim. 
Thi C. O. LnrsnTi Sou Oa....BaltlnBn 

CiDton Boi Co B*lt1mare 

H. D, Dnrcr ft Co BiIUbbtc 

J. H. Dnker Box Co BilUmon 

Cbirln Fortcnbaugh .BiltJnwra 

H. r. Radeckc ft Sou Biltliiun 

J. B. TtiSaaettr BilUmon 

Acme Box Co BalUmort 

Becker Brotber ft Sod Baltimon 

Eut BrooklfD Box Co Baltiinore 

Boar Loul* Biltimore 

United Trunk ft Box Co Biltlmon 

J. C. Elchmtti lag. Co BdUxiore 

Wm. Suchllnr ft Sou Beltlnure 

Bdnle-SilmoD Co. B*ltln»n 

Relixble Fnmlture Wg. Co BulUmore 

J. T. Writlil Ciinbriitee 

Cambridge HimilacCurliiB Co Cimbrldse 

W. C. Ualr ft Co CrUMd 

The A. B. Oschrane Co CrUleld 

Crlifleld Htg. ft Picking Co....CrlBJkld 

Parker k Bowe Denton 

a. T. Bedden ft Co Dentan 

Eden UUmlicturinc Co Eden 



Ntntlcoke lluiudcCurinr Co..,.Fedenldiurc 

B. E. Poole rtiatUbarg 

Dtlmir Lmnber Co Hitts de Onca 

a. A. BouDda ft Co Hebron 

O. A. Tlompion ft Bon Burlock 

B. L. Webber ft Bon New Market 

AsburtoB, Childa ft K]og Pocomoke 

Powelarllla Hanofacttuini; Co,-'Pooomoka 
PhilUpift Douclaa Preaton 

The Onlien ft Bock Co. PrinctM Anne 

Thomaa L. Dar, Swing ft Co Bldgeler 

E. S. Adklna ft Co SalUmty 

L. E. Wllliama ft Co Saliabnrr 

Diahenxm ft Co Saliatxuy 

D. J. Elliott Saliabor; 

Biuton Sana Cb SalidHifr 

TheCorddcrCo Snow Hill 

Nanticoke HlUa Vlemu 

Fetey Manuracturing Co Wbalerrille 

W. C. Todd WlUliton 

Otto Begtaa Baltlnior* 

Oeorje 8. Feurit Ba!tln»™ 

J. H. HtBMhen BaWmoio 

J. HeniT Flaber Baltimore 

K. Hendricka' Bona BalUnuire 

Tbe C. C. Lunaen'i Song Cg. .. .Baltimore 
Jolin Lohr Hagentown 

Prederick Albredit Baltimore 

W. 0. Wackeihaiuer ft Boiu, .. .Baltimore 

Klmball-TjFler Co. Baltlmorfl 

Baltimore Cooperage Co Baltimore 

The L. D, Bohrer Co Baltimore 

I^mcb ft Shriver Qtrdletree 

The Edwin Bell Co aebron 

C. Weldirod ft Son Luthcnllle 

W. C Tarr Pocomoke 

Bowen Lumber Co Bbowcll 

The Oratennan Barrel Co Stockton 

D. J. Elliott While Haven 

W. a. C. Kemp WUllamvert 
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Hu^ea Foinltun Vlg. Co BnltlRKire 

Ooldrtroin Brothen Biltimor* 

Jimea McDonougfa k Oa Biltlnion 

HoiiT RooKr A Son 6^tlTBDr« 

Bigb? Furniture Co Bilttoora 

D. VlltBD k Bom Bultlmore 

IL Pima ft Co Baltlmon 

C. P. lleii]*tin ft CO BilUmon 

UaDmncnUl Curtige FidiiT?. . .Baltimore 

GeoTBe SiilDdls' Biltlnore 

Pottliut Brothen Baltimore 

ReliibiF Furniture Ufg. Co Baltimore 

LerlnaoD ft Zcnib, ...-..'. - - - 

Atlantic Fuinltun Co... 
Q«orge Cliipman A Bon.. 

A. FrledbcTK 

Jolm C. Enipp ft Sou Baltimore 

Cumberland Furniture On Ciunbsland 

Eafton Furniture Co Euton 

Hagentown Ulnlcl ft Fun. Co. -Hageratovn 

H»ienrto«» Funiiture Co Hageiatown 

Main Furniture Co HafeiiUmu 

Haceratom LODDge C 
BiaDdt CabinM Worki 
Hagentown Table Woriia Uigoftoim 

Boui Vmneua. 

W. n. FeldmejCT Amupolia 

Jacob H. Traey Antletam 

Frank IMeti Bilttnwre 

Petera Wagon Work* BaitlDnra 

Han- ft Burssart Baltlmora 

William Bonera * Son Baltimore 

OeorseW. Hubbard Baltimore 

I'Ewihanlt Wagon lfl(. Co Baltimore 

E. Lehnert ft Bona Baltimore 

Berman Bom ft Sou Baltimore 

BalHoiare Hub Factorjr Baltimore 

E. Stinon Ilanufacturlng Co...,BaltlnK>re 

J. L. Bnwkaft Oo Baltlmon 

Charlea W. Bemdt Baltimore 

Carl Boeperer'l SoM Baltimore 

F. Winter ft Son Baltimore 

Charlea O. White Beltimore 

The Kunkel Wagon Co BalUmore 

Charlea A. Selton Baltimore 

Noeki ft Schmitt Baltimore 

F. W. Sandruck Baltimore 

William Poetter Baltimore 

F. Uejd k Brother Baltimore 

O. B. Stambaugh Baltimore 

John Stekel Catocimlle 

DaTta ft BMterfltld Cbcatertown 

J. T. Tnoer Cockeyarflle 

J. W. Nock CrWeld 

UarlonO. Anderaoo Cumberland 

HtgaD Brotbere Frederick 

J, Jacob* ft Boa Oalthenburg 

Rem carriage Co Hageratown 

Hagenfu Wagon ft Carriage Co.HagerftDwn 



Bums Brotfana Hirre de Once 

Shater, BedmUe ft Co KennvJyviUa 

E. W. Ciaumer Pocomoke 

B. W. B. Adkina ft Bona Siliabnir 

E. S. Adkln ft Co Balidniry 

Herr ft Balzlon Weatmlnater 

IirmioK FiKi*H. 

Famlbult-Heredith Co. Annapoti* 

Joaeph Thomaa ft Son Baltimon 

Baltimore Saah ft Door Oo Baltimon 

Heiae ft BruM Co Baltimore 

It. Salmaon Fly Screen Co Baltimore 

Otto Duker ft Co Baltlmon 

Oeorge Eaaelnnnn Co BsltlnMre 

3iAb C. Rnipp ft Sons Baltln»n 

Hartimeier Lumber Co BalUmore 

F. A. Broidbent Baltimore 

Ororge A. Btaub BalUnun 

The National Uantel ft Tile Co. .Baltimore 
Laiaj-atte UlU ft Lumber Co. .. .Baltimore 
John H. Oel* ft Co BrooklTn 

E. J. CiMtj Cambridge 

J. T. Wright Cambridge 

Cambridge Manulacturing Co Cambridge 

W. a. ft A. M. Gulp Cheatetoirn 

The A. B. Oochnne Co Crlrileld 

TivreftOibnn Cri^leld 

Eaatem Door ft Saih Oo Ctnnberland 

South Cumberland Pluing Mill. .Cumberland 
William D. Bowen Lumber Co. . Frederick 
Wilcoien ft Brovn Frederick 

F. Q. Foi FHwkdnills 

Weitaide Lumlxr Oo Hageratown 

Darner Lumbs Co Hageiatflini 

Beck Brotben Bagentown 

H. L, CoSman ft \^ Hafentvim 

Oeorge Sack ft Son* LumTlUa 

Joaeph F. Neala Leonaidttown 

William T. Blgler Luke 

C. U. Ratbbun ft Bona ML Lake Park 

Aiburton, Childa ft King Pooomoka 

Tonng ft Son Pocomoke 

PlilUipa ft Douglas PratOD 

Princes Anne UilUig Oo Prince** Anne 

C. W. Smith ft Son Ridgeler 

Morria Brother* SallabuiT 

T. R Uitchfll SalldHirr 

Jackaon Brother* ................ Sallabury 

Hutson Son* Co Salbburr 

E. 8. Adklna&Co Saliabar)' 

Dickcraon ft Co Sallabiu? 

L. E. WillUma ft Oo SalidiuiT 

The Corddi? Co Snov ElU 

HnaioiL ImiauMBBTa, 

William Koabe Baltimon 

William Btebl Baltlmon 

Adam Stein Baltimon 

If. P. Hollar H*8*c*town 
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Olirer RreOa k Sot* Biltlmora 

Boot Brotbas Biltlnxm 

Bpeddcn aUplmlldlng Os BilUmora 

ne NiboD Tipht BoUdins Co.B«ltimor« 

Cbtrlei L. Rohde fc Bona Co BilUmora 

Owiia S. Roidter A Od Baltimor* 

J. U BeuduBu ft Brotbw BiltlnKin 

WUUimB. Woodall h Co Bilttmoia 

IfirjUnd But k Ltunch Wotki. .Baltlmora 

CimbiidBa U«iiaf*ctuiliiB Co Cunbrlds* 

Onrsfl T. JQbBMaD - - . . ^ Cunbtid^ 

WclMtcr-Rlchnrdni Cu Uulne 

ItaUwij' Cunbrii)»« 

J. B. Nalnn CrIBMd 

Cbu-lM A. Duu CrUkild 

C«i«l Tawi(« Co Cumberland 

H. A. Uinke Oumbwland 

DaTUBffton Boat WoAi Daillnctca 

J. Z. Ty\a Dordxatar 

Boil? Dlebert Bajga Bids- Ca..Elktoii 

E. DIabert k Bnthoi Elkton 

SwqiMhuna Uuloe Worki Co. .Ham do Oran 

luntaW. Biookift Bon Uadlaon 

OilKd BUp BoJldiiiK Oo Oxford 

Z. Janua Tull Poeoraoka OII7 

L. A. Price Rock Piddt 

11. IL DBTii ft Bon BolDmon 

Batlaburr Uarlna Baling CD....BalUnn7 

P. B. Bnith Bouth Blrar 

John Brantoid ,.,......,. Upper Atrm't 

BiLOi lint Tuiu. 

Baltimore Ooopeniie Oo BilUmon 

John Zpplei BiltlDKm 

KooDomr aOo ft VIg. Co FndartiA 

Stoan AKD Omom Pimnv. 

Bdule-Balmon Co. BalUnora 

K. L. Hlmmal ft Bon Baltimore 

UmoMUainoiiB. 

Jacob H. Tnisf Antletam 

Walkm Snditins ft gooa... 



f>ed Beisncr ft 0o... 
John Dittmar ft Bon. , 

C. J. Dunn Co 

J*inea Bats' Bon Baltimore 

l4laretta Mfll ft Lumbo' Oo Baltimore 

Banford ft Brook! Co Baltlnute 

WlUlamaoD Veneer Co Baltlune 

J. a ScfaniD Baltimore 

F^nke-8(^wab Co. 

HeuT R. Hall, Jr 

Walbrook lOll ft Lumber Co. . . . Baltlmne 

E. J. CWd Oo 

Conrad Hamp ft Cb... 
Funt Brother* ft Co... 

CaiTlige ft Tiv On Baltlmote 

I'ntted Trunk ft Box Co Balttnwre 

KanawhA Pump Workl... ..Baltimore 

Baltimore Hub ftetarr... 

Oeorfe BeeelBniBB Os 

Geo. A. Btaob 

im Brum 

J. R. Btewatt... 

1. T. Wricbt... 

Cambridge UanulBcturlnc Oo... .Cambridge 

Tama ft Olbaon OrUeld 

F. Uertea'B Sooe Cumberland 

WUcoion ft Brown Prederick 

The Or liber Brudi Oo PredeiiA 

W. J. VileaUne Haieietown 

Jooea Cold Blore Door C 

L. H. Wlebel 

H. Li Ooffman ft Co 

Hefintovn Wooden Ware lltE- 

Co. 

S. C. JduBOnft Oo 

Somseet Lnraber Co ....... . 

FrlDcam Anne Hilling Oo... 

Tba Cciiai ft Bock Co 

O. O. Sicarda Bldf* 

D. J. Elliott SallabiB7 

Huaton Bona Oo Saliibarr 

Poco WlcD Uanutaeturlng Oo....Wl]l>rdB 
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MARYLAND'S LUMBER AND TIMBER CUT 
AND THE TIMBER SUPPLY. 



The foregoing report upon the " Wood-Using Industries " of the 
State shows ihe kinds, amounts, and prevailing prices of wood mate- 
rial used. This information should be of great value both to the 
grower and consumer of wood products. In the following chapter it 
is proposed to supplement that report with recently acquired facts 
concerning (1) the present lumber and timber out of the State; (2) 
the timber resources, and (3) the relation of the present stand of 
timber to the demand. Such information should be of special value 
to the wood user as showing him to what extent he may reasonably 
expect to depend upon tiie local supply for the future. With the 
county forest maps soon to be published by the State Board of For- 
estry, he may definitely locate the timbered areas from which he 
might secure suitable materiaL 

It has been shown that in 1909 over 284,000,000 feet, board meas- 
ure, of rough lumber was converted into manufactured wood products 
in the State. This does not include the lumber brought into the State 
in its finished form, or that used in rough construction, which would 
at least double the quantity g^ven. Of the total amount of the lumber, 
the Maryland sawmills furnished in 1908 approximately 240,000,000 
feet, board measure. Maryland is, therefore, a large importer of lum- 
ber, notwithstanding the fact that 35 per cent of the land area of the 
State is wooded and the climate and soil conditions are exceptionally 
well adapted for good timber growth. It is evident that present con- 
ditions can not continue for any length of time since the Southern 
forests are being rapidly depleted of their surplus timber and the only 
other large source of supply is the Pacific Coast which, because of the 
high freight charges, can not be expected to lessen the difficulty ma- 
terially. In short, the State must eventually furnish nearly all the 
common grades that are used, and will import from a distance only 
such material as can not be grown here. 
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LlJUBBB AND TiMBBB CuT. 

The lumber and timber cut of the State waa made the subject of a 
special study by counties during the seasons of 1&08 and 1909 to de- 
termine, as nearly as possible, the amount of forest products of all 
kinds that are annually taken from our foreste. Most of lihe sawmills 
of the State are of the portable class which, aa a rule, do not run con- 
tinuously throughout the year, but usually suspend operations during 
the summer season when work on the farms is more ur^nt. The 
summary given in Table I shows the cut of lumber, lath, and shingles 
by counties for 1908, representing the cut of 690 mills,* 

Under the cut of pine is included some hemlodc and a little spruce 
in the mountain counties, and a little cypress in Wicomico and Wor- 
cester counties ; but pine constitutes 80 per cent of the cut of conifers. 
The hardwood cut consists of about 60 per cent of oak of the various 
species, 20 per cent of chestnut, and a great variety of other species 
of which maple, yellow poplar, hickory, red gum, and beedi are the 
most important. The average value per thousand feet board measure 
for the different kinds of undressed lumber at the mills was about as 
follows: yellow pine, $11.50 ; oak, $18,50, and chestnut, $14.50. 

Lath is made principally from pine, but a number of the softer 
hardwoods are aIso used. The average price at tihe point of pro- 
duction is $3.18 per thousand. 

Shingles are made in the central part of the State almost ex- 
clusively from chestnut. In other sections where chestnut is less 
abundant, a variety of woods is used, principally pine, yellow poplar, 
and cypress. The average price is $4.16 per thousand feet at the mills. 

TiMBEB AND WoOD CoHBUMPTION FOB 1908, 

Outside of the sawmill products, immense quantities of timber and 
wood are utilized for various purposes, chiefly for railroad ties, piling, 
poles, mine props, cordwood, pulpwood, charcoal, and tanbark. The 
bulk of this material is handled by a large number of small operators 
who do not make it their principal business, but get out this class of 
material in connection with other operations, or as in the case of rail- 
road ties and cordwood, much of it is gotten out by farmers during 
the winter months. Complete data was unobtainable, but a careful 
estimate, supported by a lai^ge amount of data, is submitted. 
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